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TO CORINNA 

Bidding her Scorn the Town 
To F. c. M. 

Come, my Corinna, come with me and live 
Away in some far-hidden pastoral nook; 
Stay not, Corinna, you and I could give 
The very scythe of Time an easeful look. 
I have a grey house set beside a stream. 
With casements opening on the West and East ; 
There may you live and there for ever dream 
Till swallows flit no more and flowers have ceased. 
I have a garden too, and orchard-close. 
Whose tallest trees shed sweets upon the sill 
Of cherry-blossom white, and apple rose ; 
Their tops the merry cuckoo haunts at will. 
And the gay goldfinch, with his scarlet eye. 
Pipes to the answering linnet in the hedge: 
With silver splash the dappled trout leaps high, 
And timid warblers rustle through the sedge, 
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Where the quick stream flows on, deep banks between, 

Hollowed by elfin caves, that martins prize 

And voles; while ever up and down, scarce seen, 

Winged with blue fire, the urgent halcyon flies. 

There blooms the rathe adventurous celandine 

In the moist February days, and lights 

The chilly landscape with small suns that shine 

In pixies* dreams asleep o' winter nights. 

There daffodils come first, and bleak winds blow 

l>pon their golden trumpets such a tune 

As heralds Spring, and violets, that show 

In fragrant twilight hues, are early strewn. 

There stands narcissus armed for fairy wars 

And with his wild-wood eye surveys the grass, 

And wet forget-me-nots whose frequent stars, 

Robbed from the sky, must have the stream for glass, 

So that they lose not their divinity. 

Corinna, haste! already May is here. 

Too soon the dusky bluebells droop and die, 

Too soon the freshest oakleaf flutters sere ; 

Now lambs in daisied meadows joyful stray. 

And shepherds crush the thyme in outspread ease; 

Too soon the sun with swift declining ray 



Will earlier set behind the tall elm-trees. 

So dally not, for Spring is overcast, 

This very mom the nightingale sang not ; 

Spring ripens into Summer all too fast, 

And primroses are all too soon forgot. 

Too soon will Autumn come with garnered com, 

And dewy gossamers the grass enchain 

With elfin armour in the milk-white mom. 

Too soon the yellow harvest moon will wane. 

And loud October's russet pageantries 

Thunder along the haggard equinox; 

Too soon on walls the fireside blazonries 

Will glow, and careful shepherds pen their flocks. 

Yet, my Corinna, winter brings delight 
When the huge sun enflames the frosty hill 
And slowly dips to darkness, and the night 
Descends upon the earth silent and chill. 
Then doors are locked, and curtains gathered close, 
Logs crackle on the hearth, and on the hob 
The kettle sings and spits: chestnuts engross 
Our fancy with strange leaps, and apples bob 
Afloat in bowls : so lads and maids divine 
At Hallowmass who their true loves will be, 
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And dream of them till come Saint Valentine, 
Speeding the hours along with jollity. 

But later, when the wind has risen and flies 

Into each nook and cranny of the house, 

And down the chimney whistles, sobs, and sighs. 

And howls among the eaves, or like a mouse 

Scuttles across the rushes on the floor. 

We two will sit beside the fire alone 

And listen eerily, until the roar 

Of blazing logs rises above the moan. 

Then will we light a candle pale and tall 

Which, tapering to the raftered ceiling's gloom. 

Will throw a shadow on the farthest wall 

As if a cowled monk were in the room : 

So will we read by gusty candlelight 

Old chronicles of the dim ancient time. 

In whitest vellum bound or tinctures bright, 

All in black letter writ and crabbfed rhyme. 

Until throughout the house the noisy clocks 

Strike midnight suddenly; then swift to bed 

Up the dark stairs we two will go, your locks 

Ensilvered where the frosty moon has shed 

A long ray through the lattice-curtain's chink. 
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Or pause to fling the darkness back, and gaze 
Upon the fruit-trees in the snow, and think 
Of blossom and still far-off summer days. 

How cavernous the hollow stairs will seem, 
How sharp our steps will clatter on the floor, 
How the vext lamp will gasp and wink and gleam 
Uncertain in the draughty corridor! 
What wintry shadows, conjured by the moon, 
Of meagre knight and perilous princess 
Will freeze upon the walls to dwindle soon 
At moonset into chilly nothingness! 

And then one morning we will wake to find. 
Since yesterday, the snowdrops are full-blown, 
And see their myriads brave the pagan wind — 
Eleven thousand virgins of Cologne. 
Then too the golden aconites will hang 
Their ruffs with jewels of bright rain, and shine 
On borders where but now the thrushes sang 
In snow, who mate when comes Saint Valentine. 

There 's no sweet living where there are no flowers ; 
Stay not, Corinna, every year will bring / 



The stars and birds, so fret not for the showers, 
Sun follows rain, and Winter breaks to Spring. 
There will be silver days on silver streams. 
And azure days, Corinna, on the wold. 
And, in the cool green woodland, emerald dreams. 
And nights of amethyst, and morns of gold. 



Abingdon, 1906. 



MAY DAY SONG 

Rejoice, ye gardens and green fields, 

Put cm your richer blooms 

Of red and white ; fresh garlands set 

About your wintry tombs ; 

For May 

Brings a sweet holiday. 

So let 

Her come with flowers bright, 

And all the joys that summer yields 

Of pastoral delight. 

Sweet youth, sweet maiden, for us three 

This scented twilight lane 

Down which we wander in the dews. 

May not befall again : 

Spring dies, 

And shuts his azure eyes; 

So choose 

Your lovers while ye may: 

Old age will catch both you and me 

On some sad autumn day. 

BURFORD, 1907. 
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A SONG OF ASKING 

To C. R. S. 

Give me a pen, a garden green, 
But most a gentle maid. 
That I may live in worlds unseen 
Of music sweetly played. 

And let me praise the sun and moon 
That go with me along. 
To gather from the earth's great tune 
A stave for my small song. 

And give me love and sweet starshine, 
The fame of quiet days ; 
So, wreathed about with eglantine, 
I shall not ask for bays. 

And such contentment shall I have. 
So rich each hour will pass, 
I shall not grudge tall Death his grave, 
Nor Time his running glass. 

BURFORD, 1907. 



AN IDYLL OF THE HARVEST MOON 

To E. C. and F. W. D. 

When first the antique metal of the moon 

Is tinctured dull with murrey blazonries 

And swims above the wold, like some strange rune 

O'erfigured by ancestral prophecies, 

Daphnis went slowly through the haunted mist 

By valley and autumnal water-way. 

What hollow goblin-call, what faery tryst 

Might keep the wanderer so long astray? 

He was bemused by some self-wove romance 

Of twilight shapes and sounds among the trees, 

Heedless of Strephon's fireside vigilance, 

In the pursuit of what his own soul sees. 

For Daphnis had forgot unwelcome time, 

And, drifting with the wayward gossamers, 

Sought but to hold his eager thoughts with rhyme, 

Prickt overdeep by Fancy's argent spurs : 

As when in fields fresh-harvested he saw 

The close-stackt comsheaves of the prosperous farms. 
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Not as laborious monuments of straw, 
But prim array of ancient knights-at-arms 
Waiting the trumpet's challenge to the lists. 
Hark! 'tis a dog which bays the autumn moon— 
A ruby glowering 'mid Heaven's amethysts — 
Or did the herald blow his burnished tune ? 
Daphnis looked up to see the moon convoy 
Her pictured armaments above the lea, 
Fancied the huddled towers of tall Troy 
And Babylon's enflamed catastrophe. 
Deep in the West the wind's defiant roar 
Foretold the milky dawn's o'erblown eclipse, 
As breakers booming on a tropic shore 
Are heavy with the fate of far-off ships. 

But silence hung upon the valley still, 
Save when the bats in their ambiguous flight 
Along the stream piped thinly, so may shrill 
Lethean souls bewail the Stygian night. 
And now he walked on tuffets of long grass. 
And heard the belfry's sharp sonorous toll — 
Eight strokes — but hastening found the meadow was 
Embrowned with cushions of the crafty mole 
Which clogged his footsteps howsoe'er he went. 
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And had an eerie fragrance, as of soil 

New turned by patient gravediggers low bent 

With meditation and funereal toil. 

And now his road ran by the water's edge 

Where, o'er the pebbled shallows swift as rains, 

He saw it glitter through the wavy sedge 

All quaintly cut as diamonded panes 

Of woodland chapels ruinous, remote. 

Silent, save for the blackbirds' revelry 

Or ermine-breasted thrush's solemn note, 

Telling his beads upon the bryony. 

At last the autumn moon, too long imbued 

With unfamiliar gol(^, shone out more bright 

And took the sky with silver solitude ; 

So that Queen Venus in her planet white 

Went envying this chaste supremacy, 

And yellow grew, to see her dominate 

The timid stars and chill the amorous sky. 

O Huntress, silent, white, inviolate. 
Thy cold enchantments are more subtly cast 
Than are thy brother's of the noontide heat ; 
More irremediable charms thou hast. 
Maids of their fickle modesty to cheat, 
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Although thou farest so serene above, 
Triumphant over all the starry quire, 
Thy brother's beams are not made wan with love 
Or tremulous with unfulfilled desire. 

And now the very landscape seemed bewitched 
And all the shadows longer than before, 
And all the trees sailed in the mist, enriched 
With silken pearls and aromatic store 
Of dewy harvest scents and autumn eves. 
So light it grew, he watched the argosies 
Of corn, and merchandise of plumed sheaves, 
Or laughed to see the beaded blackberries 
Threading the river with their swarthy wine. 
Where they had fallen plump and overgrown. 

Far down the valley Strephon sought a shrine 

With reverential steps, to pray, alone. 

It was the vigil of Our Lady's birth. 

And pious bells which called the folk to prayer, 

Had summoned him to join the vesper mirth, 

Where chanting companies made sweet the air 

With litanies a Virgin to exalt : 

The singing boys sang very loud and clear : 
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Their voices in the incense-clouded vault 
Brought many saints to earth and Heaven more 

near. 
But Daphnis wandered on amid the dews 
Until he came to where the stream had flung 
Around the greedy bank a silver noose, 
While in this prisoned hollow, down among 
The meadowsweet and loosestrife, he could spy 
Her, — Amaryllis whom he loved : fain, fain 
To be beloved, he gazed. He heard a sigh, 
And sudden it was April come again. 
And the reed-warbler was a nightingale 
When in the sedge these lovers heard it sing 
Of sad September to the listening vale. 
Daphnis moved slowly towards her, worshipping 
This magical encounter in the glooms. 
Knee deep in flowers Amaryllis was; 
Her basket slid along her arm, — mushrooms. 
An evening's plunder, powdered thick the grass, 
And caught the moonbeams like an elfin town 
Of domes and cupolas, mosques, minarets. 
Then Amaryllis, quickly kneeling down. 
Began to save her spoil with soft regrets, 
While he all heedless of her sweet dismay 
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Gathered her arms, her hands, her snowy wrists 
Indeed, but let the mealy mushrooms stay 
Where they had fallen. So they sat in mists, 
These lovers, quite unseen of mortal eye 
Upon the silent fringe of fairyland, 
And kissed within this emerald oratory, 
Fashioned by water and by willows fanned. 
So close they sat the thinnest moon-wrought blade 
All damascened with wreathed air, was yet 
Too gross to shine between their cheeks, afraid 
To win a passage where their lips had met 
So silent were they that the proud-pied moth 
With damson-stainfed wings, freaked, velvety, 
Was heard along the moonshine of his path 
And noisy on his honeyed errantry. 

Nine times the belfry groaned its warning stroke, 

And burdened both these lovers with a sound 

Too heavy for aerial dreams, and broke 

At last the painted web that wrapped them round. 

Sudden she started to her feet, and stood 

Like Artemis discovered unaware 

By young Actaeon hunting in the wood. 

And rising, smoothed the tangles of her hair. 
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Daphnis stood by her, watching in surprise 

How consciousless of him she seemed to be: 

Yet, mirrored in her undiminished eyes, 

He was so small, a bubble in a sea. 

A moment, and her spirit fluttered down 

And she inhabited the earth again: 

It was as if a silent wind had blown. 

But now he saw with pangs of jealous pain 

Her heart was beating to an older tune, 

That he had waked her from a rosy dream 

Of a long-faded, half-forgotten June 

When she had met another by that stream; 

That all his kisses had but dimmed the glass 

Which held the image of a bygone hour 

When June had shed her sweets upon the grass — 

Petals of roses coloured by Love's power. 

June shadows seemed to waver on her lips 

And travel swiftly, swiftly o'er her face, 

So that her beauty darkened in eclipse. 

And alien memories obscured her grace. 

Mirrored, he saw himself within her eyes 

But as the ghost of one whose love had passed 

Out of her life, and paid a jealous price 

To think of yellow roses falling fast. 
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And all this happened ere the echoing clock 
Had died away upon the plough-ribbed wold 
To lose itself amid a bleating flock 
Huddled for warmth within a windy fold. 
He found her hand and held it in his own; 
But still they stood a moment doubtfully, 
To listen if his jealous fears had flown; 
Till like a summer dawn there came the free 
Cool air of hope, and white-flamed wind of faith. 
Her arms were round him : held so closely prest. 
Haply he might have found an easy death, 
Drowsed by the love-blown lilies of her breast. 
At last with laggard steps they wandered on. 
The cloud-enchanted moon looked down to bless 
These lovers whose allegiance she had won, 
And lit their new-found way with loveliness. 

O Huntress, silent, white, inviolate. 

All lovers are within thy empery. 

Thou art more strong than any grey-winged Fate 

The lovers of the world are swayed by thee. 

BURFORD, 1904. 
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A SONG OF WARNING 

All must wed or soon or late, 
Youth will never be denied. 
She who's kissed at harvesting 
After Christmas is a bride. 

Take your sweethearts while ye can, 
Time reaps early, Love sows soon. 
Easy 'tis to win a fair 
Underneath a golden moon. 

Hazel eyes hath my true love, 
Nutbrown hands and creamy breast. 
Clove-carnations are her cheeks 
Misted by the rosy West. 

Days together we can dream 

In the sunlight of high hills. 

Where the larks with wings of song 

Rise upon a thousand trills. 

c 
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Only larks can hear our love, 
Only larks and upland rain; 
Only bees and hawthorn boughs; 
There's the country lover's gain. 

Therefore youths and maidens all, 
Haste ye, haste ye, to be wed. 
Life's for courting, life's for love, 
The grave a narrow bridal bed. 



BURFORD, 1907. 
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ON A SHEPHERDESS WHO DIED IN 

EARLY SPRING 

Ye violets, put on your saddest blue, 

And closer lie, deep in your fragrant bed, 

For she will come no more to gather you : 

Droop, all ye gaudy daffodils, and shed 

Those crystals stolen from the eyes of mom — 

Your Phyllida is dead. 

Blow, blow ye swains, upon a muffled horn. 

And round her dearest willow hang a few 

Sad leaves and laurel boughs, ye shepherds true. 

That hollow cup of grass, where she would sit, 

Hath lost its magic, and the weeping brook 

With tears of silver may not freshen it 

To take again that sweet frequented look; 

Not though with funeral broideries you drape 

Her solitary crook, 

And scatter all the elegies yet writ 

About the margin of that grassy cape. 

Too early robbed of her familiar shape. 

c 2 
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But thou, sad shepherd of the fading bloom, 
The haggard eye and sorrow-tarnished locks, 
Why dost thou linger by thy dead love's tomb 
When through the vale untended roam her flocks? 
One service thou shalt render to thy bride 
Till at thy door Death knocks; 
Through lonely seasons be a faithful groom. 
And when her young lambs bleat at primrose-tide, 
Think once thou wast, still must thou be her 
pride. 

BURFORD, 1907. 
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ROMANCE 

Sweetest, on a long white road 
We have heard the blackbird cry, 
Seen the cherry first in bloom 
And the white clouds bar the sky. 

Oft on rainy April mornings 
We have run to greet the days 
When the cowslip and the kingcup 
Gild the hollow waterways. 

We have seen the lark uprising 
From a meadow pied with flowers ; 
We have told the time for kissing 
Plucked the blowballs, blown the hours. 

High upon a dewy upland 
We have gathered speedwells blue 
As your eyes, your eyes in sunshine. 
You for me and I for you. 
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Deep within the autumn woodland 
We have seen the squirrel run ; 
We have heard the ripe nuts falling 
In the covert one by one. 

We have seen in March the blackthorn 
Snowy on the black March boughs ; 
And in winter watched the weather 
When the snow flew round the house. 

But of all these happy times, sweet, 
What I most shall love to sing, 
Are our kisses on the white road 
And our secret with the Spring. 



BURFORD, 1905. 
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AUBADE 

To G. M. 

I COULD have sung to-night 

Of stars that shine in the dawn : 

Clear in the pearly light 

Of the silver-footed dawn. 

I could have sung of the dawn 

Stealing through the gates of the garden 

Over the garden paths. 

Silver and green ! Silver and green ! 

Starlight and the dewy sheen 

Over the garden paths! 

And the flowers heavy with night 

Answer the solemn stars : 

Stars are solemn at dawn 

Like children falling asleep. 

Hoarse cry in the spin of their flight, 

Breasting the dark, the great evejars, 

Until all the little birds wake together 

And fill the silence with liquid notes. 

You would say the dewdrops sang together, 

Such an enchantment of singing floats 

Through the morning and magical weather. 

WiSTMINSTKR, I905. 
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THE FUNERAL MARCH OF A 
DEAD LOVE 

Strew white poppies on his grave, 
Tender pinks and pansies too, 
With a sprig of rosemary 
And a spray of greenest me. 

Here are poppies for his death, 
Fragile petals, for he died 
When the golden corn was loosed, 
Who was bom at cherry-tide. 

And for kisses here are pinks, 
Pansies for the day we met, 
And this sprig of rosemary, 
That we may not soon forget. 

For the pity of his death 
Here's a spray of greenest rue, 
And because I loved you once. 
See, I drop a tear for you. 



BURFORD, 1907. 
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FANTAISIE DE LA JOIE DE VIVRE 

To H. R. W. 

In drab November, when the shadows fall 

Upon a melancholy afternoon, 

And hang upon the earth like some moist pall 

Robbed from a churchyard vault, and when the moon 

Is withered to a grey unhallowed light 

And glimmers like a cat's-eye through the haze, 

Autumnal fantasies will oft affright 

The wanderer by unfrequented ways. 

It chanced this year or last year (I forget — 
Haply a phantom year within a dream). 
In that dull hour 'twixt moonrise and sunset 
My brain was overwrought with the old theme 
Of lovers faithful to the curtain's fall 
Upon the creeping tragedy of Time 
Wherein they acted, till a whispered call 
Brought magical disaster to each mime. 
Far down the street I heard an organ play 
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Some faded tune, some pierrot ballad-tune 

To lure the persons of a vanished day 

By candlelight to dance beneath the moon : 

I figured to myself the frolic scene, 

The wine-red lanterns staining all the air, 

The tall white candles tapering in the green 

Depths of dark cypresses and yews, aflare 

With winking orange flames, and over all 

The moon and many stars, and the great night 

Commenting on this candle-carnival 

Of puppets, dolls, and marionettes bedight. 

Such dreams I had this autumn twilight-time. 
With more of dead desires and ardours past. 
Patterned upon my heart like wintry rime 
To melt before the sun of love at last. 

m 

Still played the barrel-organ down the street: 
The melody, so filled with sentiment 
Overflowing from my heart, bewitched my feet 
To tread a lonely measure ; forth I went 
Into November eve and deepening shade. 
With me went Follies, Fantasies and Loves, 
While on the air the music throbbed and swayed 
And fluttered like the wings of flying doves ; 
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Until I found a forlorn thoroughfare 
Bordered on either side by poplars thin, 
Whose unsubstantial branches filmed the air 
Like smoke on breathless eves when fires begin. 
The little leaves fell fast upon the ground, 
And the slow wind swept on into the gloom 
This perishable host, with furtive sound 



Of mice that patter through a darkened room. 
Then down the alley, on the farthest tree, 
I saw a crimson lantern in the night 
Swing pendulous — I looked again, and three 
Uncertain figures wavered on my sight. 
The organ jingled louder as I went. 
Not willing to alarm, yet fain to learn 
What these autumnal shadow-players meant. 
Dancing by roselight in a blue nocturne. 
So, with a cautious tread and slow advance, 
I stood behind a poplar's furrowed stem. 
Whence I could watch unseen this faint romance, 
As one might gaze into a wizard gem. 

Appeared a Harlequin in patchwork dress 
Of purple, azure, silver, green and gold. 
Imprisoned in a Columbine's caress, 
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Embowered in a spangled muslin fold. 

It seemed a rainbow in a sunset-cloud. 

Until their forms stood out more evident 

To prove exceeding age his head had bowed. 

And that by heavy time her knees were bent. 

I mused upon this antique dancing pair 

And marvelled at the secret of their joy. 

These tinsel ghosts, this tune, this graveyard-fair 

Were never summoned by that wanton boy 

Who flies by night through violet April glades, 

Barbing the moonbeams to transfix the hearts 

Of country lads with silver fire, when maids 

Wander abroad at primrose-tide : such arts 

He surely would be scornful to essay 

For this autumnal alley's twilight-show : 

He is afar in some enchanted way. 

Where from his dimpled steps carnations blow. 

I stared at Harlequin's lean withered trunk, 
The limpness of his merry wand's rebound, 
And saw the sticks to which his legs had shrunk 
With wrinkled motley twisted all around. 
Pink Columbine was like an o'erblown flower. 
Beggared of beauty by each ruffian wind. 
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Tarnished by every vagjant summer shower, 

And crushed into oblivion by mankind. 

Yet still, as often in an old vignette 

Youth beckons through the graven vacancy, 

The inspiration of her pirouette 

I traced, and his once-famed agility. 

It was as if the windy swoop of Death 

Had fanned them when the path of Life was crossed, 

As if their bodies melted in his breath 

And took the supple motions of a ghost. 

The organ-man of this bedizened pair 

Was dark, and did not live within the eye 

More than the others who assemble here 

Bringing a song and thought of Italy. 

Soon Harlequin had made his final bow 

And Columbine had curtseyed to the night : 

Their autumn carnival was ended now, 

And hand in hand they vanished from my sight. 

The player raised his organ on his back 

And once more started on his pilgrimage, 

A vendor of old tunes, an almanack 

Of long-forgot events upon the stage. 

That box swathed in its cloth of dingy green 
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Contained the tinkling echoes of the dead ; 
It was the grave of many a gallant scene. 
The monument of singers long since fled : 
There lived again in that unworthy box 
The loves of Pierrot, Punchinello's guile, 
Shepherds and shepherdesses with their flocks, 
Whom Time had set himself to reconcile. 
Ah ! fans and roses, powder, rouge and scarves, 
Satin and silk have mouldered to decay. 
The fiddler's dead — a tune alone preserves 
The story of your triumphs in the play. 



Wbstminstsr, 1905. 
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GAVOTTE 

To Viola 

I HEARD a faint frail melody to-night 

Played by a maiden of a sweeter time 

Whom wet-eyed April made her own, and taught 

To charm the green world to a magic rhyme. 

She sat in an olden exquisite high-backed chair 

All misted to the ground with web of golden hair, 

More golden than the buttercups in June, 

More golden than the golden harvest moon, 

And the keys of the harpsichord pattered like rain 

And whitened where her white hands played on them 

A song of vanished lovers. 

Who walked in deep rose-gardens, 

And gathered all the roses 

Till the white roses came again; 

On tinkled the faint refrain 

But no white roses came again; 

Her pink brocaded gown is grey, 

And she who loved the silver day 

Fared slowly to the sable night. 

Till white, white roses come again. 

BURFORD, 1904. 
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LOVE IN NOVEMBER 

To-day the world is chill with stagnant breath, 
Life is a web of half-forgotten dreams, 
The year a wayworn traveller nigh to death : 
The winter-weary winds, the sighing streams 
Are like the voices of the thin moonbeams ; 
The haughty sun is now no longer king. 
Love is the only constant thing, it seems; 
We two who love may still remember Spring. 

* We two ' (what magical bird's song is that ?) 

* We two ' (one leaf yet lives amid the dead, 
One rubied drop still lingers in the vat 
Whence summer's fragrant wine has long since fled 
To stain the wild autumnal leaves with red.) 
Death is the end of this grey season's strife — 
But not for death alone are petals shed 

When Love is herald of a new year's life. 
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And yet how long it is, since you and I 
Went, hand in hand, to watch for one fair hour 
The river's silver shadows sweeping by. 
For us a moment's sadness was a shower, 
A moment's joy the beauty of a flower. 
Ah, sweet I can you remember that last kiss 
When we were lord and lady of Love's tower, 
So high we seemed above the world's abyss ? 

How long it is before the violets. 

Spring's lowly penitauncers, sing their mass 

Of expiation for our vain regrets ! 

How many leaves in pilgrimage must pass • 

Before we greet the emerald April grass 

And kiss beneath an azure April sky! 

Yet why should we despondent watch a glass 

Whose sands are not more swift than memory ? 

Oxford, 1903. 
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NOCTURNE 

When my love is away, 

The old familiar day 

Takes on an aspect new and strange ; 

And so when night again 

Darkens my window-pane, 

It troubles me with sense of change. 

For night comes earlier. 

And seems to wake and stir 

The hangings of my lonely room, 

As though it were a breeze. 

And suddenly tall trees 

Had grown amid the curtained gloom. 

Great lions roar without, 

Prowling the house about; 

And tigers move with silken tread 

Upon the quiet stairs. 

And nothing human dares 

To live save me — the world is dead. 



Abingdon, 1906. 
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LIFE AND DEATH ON CHELSEA BRIDGE 

To H. W. H. 

What whisper of Love's wings in sudden flight ? 
What chord struck on the scattered notes of Chance 
Brought you and me upon this bridge to-night ? 

You say it was the shaft of Circumstance, 

But metaphors will not illuminate 

The bleak unknown — see how the shore-lamps dance 

And quiver in the silent water — straight 

Ahead a barge comes creaking through the gloom. 

Such things we notic^ though we see our fate 

Suspended plainly from the savage loom. 
The shears held ready to destroy or spare 
And the three Sisters heedless of our doom. 

God knows, my love, I would not have you stare 
Too fixedly : you will not hold the seam : 
The Sisters use sharp scissors, O beware ! 

D 2 
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How furtive flows the black untroubled stream 
Where many men have leapt intent to try 
To solve all riddles — how the shore-lamps gleam- 
Strange in such wise to cheat perplexity! 
What if the meaning, slept for aye unknown 
And Hell were one eternal sobbing Why? 

How warm that hand of yours in mine has grown— 
Ah ! let me hold it — is it yours or mine ? 
The roar of London lessens. Time has flown. 

And we are left to seek that anodyne, 

That sense, which night and water sometimes give, 

Of sleeping drowsed by fumes of ancient wine. 

This hour is not like others fugitive, 
And yet it has no niche in time or space. 
This hour when you and I alone can live. 

Ah ! let your hair blow all about my face : 
It brings a memory of April dawns, 
And grasses waving in a windy place. 

I hear again the laugh of hidden Fauns, 

The thud of Centaurs sweeping o'er the down. 

Pan crying on the dewy upland lawns. 
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You do not understand this wish to drown ? 
Why, nor do I in reasoned words, and yet 
Many with less have won a martyr's crown. 

That hansom rattles like a castanet : 
Haply within two lovers kiss, as Fd 
Kiss you if this bridge were an oubliette. 

You start, nay, think no more of suicide, 
I thought of love's remorse, remembering 
How she once said that you were like a bride. 

We sit perched on a feather from the wing 

Of the immeasurable Night that broods 

Upon the earth : sometimes we seem to swing 

Right out above a black abyss, where floods 

Of elemental passions seethe and boil — 

Yet are these passions more than Passion's moods ? 

I ask you this — we ought not to despoil 
Love's garden of its multitudinous flowers, 
And on one sterile weed waste fruitful soil. 

Is this an empty paradise of ours. 

Raised by enchantment, fading all too soon, 

And leaving but a tale of ruined hours ? 
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Look, love, behind us where the waning moon 
Rides ominous and red o'er Westminster! 
The very wind comes with a baleful tune. 

I never saw the moon so sinister, 
Or feared a planet's influence before ; 
But then, I had not yet been false to her^ 

I had not stabbed her true love to the core. 
Put your cool arms around me utterly. 
Close, hold me closer, and I doubt no more. 

You say you are in love with Love, not me. 
But there's the fire in which you blindly trod 
And you will be consumed like Semele, 

Unless you steel your heart against the god. 
And are content to glorify the man. 
('Twas rash of Psyche to suppose a clod.) 

Miranda, had she seen but Caliban 
Might well have made a hero of a brute. 
And in such adoration grown as wan 

As any love-sick maid of poet's lute. 
Then sudden Ferdinand was in the world 
To set her lips afire, who found them mute. 
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How like a violin your hand has curled 

Itself in mine, our fingers interwove — 

See that long barge's smoke by lamps empearled. 

We must take heed that skeletons of Love 
Haunt not his house, nor ever let Remorse 
And Bitter Memories like Gorgons move 

With vile intent along his corridors, 

So that the God of Love becomes a bust 

Carved out of stone, to glorify a corse. 

The wind is rising — that was a keen gust ! 
Along the embankment, quite deserted now, 
There blows a moon-parched whirling cloud of dust. 

Your hand waits resting on the fateful plough : 
So look not back, your furrow lies ahead. 
Nor ask in querulous accents why or how. 

Tread you the grapes within the winepress, tread. 
Nor ask what far-off gardener grew the tree ; 
That knowledge will not make the juice more red. 

A fatalist \ yes, if you leave will free ; 

If not, you say the world 's an ill-timed jest. 

I think things happen for the good, and we 
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Work on them till we make them for the best. 

It's simple, this philosophy of mine 

And solves some riddles, even the crookedest. 

Indeed it's foolish for us to repine ; 

Poets fall into greatness, ignorant, 

Yet still can worship the immortal Nine. 

Let's clear the air of sentiment and cant. 

I heard your heart beat, and you caught my eyes— 

A man, a maid : what cause to gasp or rant ? 

Fata Morgana is a hollow prize 

And leaves her dupe exhausted, torn by briars. 

To beat upon the gates of Paradise. 

Idealists are sentimental liars 

Who build an iridescent dome of glass, 

And people it with impotent Desires. 

But you and I will never cry Alas, 

Like penitents who, though absolved from sin, 

Lack still the courage to approach the Mass. 

I've talked enough — ^we'U let the Sisters spin 
Their threads and jig about their puppet-show. 
They've tangled ours; but still — the threads are thin. 
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And we can cut them in the river's flow : 
Our souls would jig for ever in the stream 
Among the dancing shore-lamps down below. 

We *d spoil the high Gods* laughter, wreck the scheme 
Made for their mirth; — but Hamlet sheathed his sword 
Before an unimaginable dream. 

What if we acted still and spoke no word 
Upon the phantom stage of death, flung hence 
To jig for ever from a ghostly cord, 

No more to merry gods as audience, 
But each to his own body's soulless flesh, 
That blinks at him without intelligence? 

Will any man dare to cut through the mesh 
Which — as he thinks — is wound about his will, 
And wade reliant through his vice's plesh. 

Reliant on himself and some mute Jill, 
Who, patient follower, is fain to trust 
Her viewless soul for him to cure or kill ? 

See how the water flickers to the gust, 

Laps the dark pier and ripples up the beach ! 

Shall we fling obligations to the dust. 
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And spuming fools go blindly forward, each 

Kept to the firm track by the other's hand 

Held out ? — somewhere in Heaven there is a breach! 

God send we find it ! why, the gulf is spanned 
Already, sweet; did you not hear me pray? 
That was confiding faith, you understand. 

That 's victory for God, not me ; half-way 
To Paradise you *11 find a praying-stool ; 
If once you kneel, 'tis sure that you obey. 

So on we chatter while the deepest pool 
Waits gaping for us there below — why not ? 
One leap, one cry! and then the water cool. 

Swirling around us like a widening blot 

Of ink ; a momentary lightning-flash 

Will cleave the past, and Life will be forgot. 

For aye forgot and ended ! is it rash 
So to approach Death, the late lingerer. 
Upon his road ? ah ! grey as a young ash 

In frost, did you not see a figure stir 

In the pale lamplight? is it Death? ah no! 

While we demurred some soul brooked no demur. 
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And, leaping from the parapet below, 
Smiled to meet Death. Ah God ! I saw her face, 
White, ghastly white upon the river's flow! 
And see, the dawn is creeping up apace! 

Home ! home! there's horror in the morning air! 

Westminster, 1905. 
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TO THE LONDON SPARROW 

To Katharine 

When, in the lifting twilight of the mom 
I hear the sparrows twitter on the sill, 
I listen to them from a place forlorn, 
Distant in sleep, until there comes a thrill 
Of sudden welcome catching at my heart, 
That wakes me to a sense of unity 
With all those toiling myriads far apart 
Who rise at daybreak to such harmony. 

Thou hast no song of violets, London bird, 
No melody to tempt the laggard Spring; 
On cowslip-downs thy music is not heard. 
And no blue river may reflect thy wing. 
But thou dost haunt the more frequented ways. 
And cheer the people finding small delight 
In pilgrim seasons, whose incurious gaze 
Hath only alternating day and night. 
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I never think that winter comes too chill, 
When, through the frosted window, I can see 
Thy footprints lightly fret the snowy sill, 
Expectant of the crumbs I fling to thee. 
The missel-thrush upon a bare oak-stem, 
The robin in a country garden, sing 
No thanks to me who cannot cherish them; 
But sounds as sweet acclaim the crumbs I fling. 



There's not an alley over all the town 
But thou dost brighten to a summer look. 
There's not a dingy square, but thou hast flown 
To turn the twilight to a murmurous nook. 
I listen to thy cheeping in a plane. 
As down the mossy paths I wander slow; 
The roar of London seems a hurricane 
Which troubled Arcady long years ago. 



Ah ! nutbrown bird, what casements hast thou 

charmed 
Opening on crowded court and mean event. 
How many children by long night alarmed 
Thy chirp hath lulled to a serene content 
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Sometimes the thought of little hands that plant 
Geranium flowers in a broken pot, 
Fills me with thankfulness that thou shoutdst want 
No sweeter blooms, no larger garden-plot. 

When I behold the city like a sea, 

Full of strange wrecks and splendid enterprise, 

I meditate upon that destiny. 

No breakers whiten for my mortal eyes; 

But yet some knowledge of a final beach 

Hath kept thee faithful to us, London bird; 

This lesson thou wert surely born to teach, 

That God in building cities hath not erred. 

WXSTMINSTER, I906. 
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THE LONDON LOVER AND 
HIS MAID 

Arise, arise, my lovely maid, 
And quickly don thy muslin gown. 
That fretful curl no more upbraid, 
But haste with me to Richmond town. 

The paving-stones from last night's rain 
Have caught the magic of green fields ; 
See, see, upon thy window-pane, 
What dewy breath the morning yields. 

Here are white roses for thy hair, 
And white carnations for thy breast. 
All bought in Covent Garden : there 
At early dawn I chose the best. 

The London pride upon thy sill 
Will hold all blushes for a day; 
Its rosy tufts thy absence fill 
This morn of London youth and May, 
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The g^ant city lies asleep 

Or, half-awake in dancing light 

Of amber blinds, hears sparrows cheep 

And drowsily desires the night. 

So do not heed the curious eyes, 
The tongues which stab a maiden's love, 
But think how swiftly summer flies, 
How short a space is ours to rove. 

Come down, come down; no more upbraid 
That curl which a white rose will hide; 
rU wear thy blushes, lovely maid, 
And thou shalt be my London pride. 



Chelsea, 1907. 
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A SONG OF PARTING 

To F. C. M. 

My dear, the time has come to say 
Farewell to London town, 
Farewell to each familiar street, 
The room where we looked down 
Upon the people going by. 
The river flowing fast : 
The innumerable shine of lamps, 
The bridges and-— our past. 

Our past of London days and nights, 

When every night we dreamed 

Of Love and Art and Happiness, 

And every day, it seemed. 

Ah ! little room, you held my life. 

In you I found my all ; 

A white hand on the mantelpiece, 

A shadow on the wall. 



£ 
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My dear, what dinners we have had, 

What cigarettes, and wine 

In faded comers of Soho, 

Your fingers touching mine ! 

And now the time has come to say 

Farewell to London town; 

The prologue of our play is done, 

So ring the curtain down. 

There lies a crowded life ahead, 

In field and sleepy lane, 

A fairer picture than we saw 

Framed in our window-pane. 

There'll be the stars on summer nights. 

The white moon through the trees. 

Moths, and the song of nightingales 

To float along the breeze. 

And in the morning we shall see 

The swallows in the sun. 

And hear the cuckoo on the hill 

Welcome a day begun. 

And life will open with the rose 

For me, sweet, and for you, 
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And on our life and on the rose, 
How soft the falling dew. 

So let us take this tranquil path, 
But drop a parting tear 
For town, whose greatest gift to us 
Was to be lovers here. 



WXSTMINSTXR, I906 
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THE CHILD'S EPIC OF THE NIGHT 

T0 L. p. S. 

Up the curved stairs went Lancelot, 
Where every doorway held a fear — 
A cave whence bearded dwarfs might trot, 
Or noisy skeletons appear. 
From the dim basement far below, 
Where all the clocks ticked very loud, 
And creeping things went to and fro 
Across the kitchen-table's shroud 
Of silent whiteness, he had climbed. 
Thankful to see the hall alight. 
And as the dining-room clock chimed 
Eight strokes, he gained the second flight. 
Half-way he turned against his will 
To know (a sudden breath had fanned 
His neck) if all the sticks were still 
Safe prisoned in their china stand. 
The baluster had never been 
So insecure a resting-place. 
So apt a loop-hole for a lean 
Enchantress, or a witch'9 fage, 
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Yet how much worse the narrow stairs 

Where corners held such quiet things! 

Past those inevitable lairs 

Accoutred with nocturnal wings, 

Wings of a shadowless nightmare, 

With swooning heart a boy might sweep 

Downwards for ever through the air, 

The vast, uneasy air of sleep : 

For on the landing farther round 

He knew his brother, safe in bed 

Two hours ago, had rashly crowned 

A baluster's smooth hairless head 

With manufactured paper hood — 

He knew 'twas gone — but some ill chance 

Might lend what in the day was wood, 

At night a twisted countenance. 

At last he reached his chamber-door — 

The rumble of a distant train 

Told him that day would come — nay more. 

That somewhere people talked again : 

A minute, and the noise had fled. 

And all the merry people gone. 

While with immeasurable tread 

Silence crept on him all alone. 
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Worse fear than silence numbed the heart 
Of Lancelot, when down the street 
Of rain-blurred lamp-posts wide apart 
Came sound of cries and shuffling feet, 
And men in husky accents told 
The news of a dead woman, found 
Because, though hidden deep in mould, 
Her fingers stuck above the ground. 
The cries surged louder, louder, till 
The window shook; to Lancelot 
The sprouting bulbs upon the sill 
Were like dead fingers in a pot. 
It was not any use to know 
That deeds like this were farther off 
Than farthest omnibus could go, 
That at such fears his nurse would scoff. 
Then fainter grew the murder-cries, 
Fainter and fainter down the street, 
Till silence lapped him round with eyes, 
And filled the room with quiet feet 
But soon the boy looked timidly 
Towards the fast-closed door, and thought 
What in the passage he might see. 
As fear and fascination fought. 
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Quickly he opened wide the door 

And waited trembling for a foe — 

The clocks ticked louder than before : 

The hall-lamp flickered far below : 

The house was like a monstrous toy 

Whirling with automatic breath, 

And all these clocks dismayed the boy, 

Ticking and ticking loud with death. 

Then craftily without he crept, 

And peered between the balusters, 

Knowing a face might intercept 

His view, half hoped it would be hers, 

That woman's who had died and whose 

White fingers shimmered in the gloom ; 

Then shuddering tore off his shoes, 

And stole in silence to his room. 

He dared not shut the door again 

In case, if presently he heard 

White fingers tap the window pane, 

And saw them, where the rain had blurred 

The glass, make pictures of the deed, 

A fast-closed door should prove a snare. 

And people would not hear nor heed 

His voice, nor angels help his prayer. 
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So he must leave the door ajar 

And with the greater speed undress — 

The fear of fingers from afar, 

If it were open, would be less. 

As Lancelot went by the glass, 

Desire was strangely mixed with dread 

Lest it should tell him he must pass 

A huddled figure on the bed; 

And yet, when turning round again. 

Only a crinkled counterpane. 



It always had been hard to leap 
Upon the bed, and quickly fling 
His clothes into a tangled heap — 
How close the stockings always cling ! 
And now to step upon the floor 
Might be to touch white fingers there. 
Which, like dead starfish on the shore. 
Are damp when children's feet are bare. 
Yet he must hide the clothes from sight. 
For often he had waked to find 
That they were given life at night, 
And nodded at him like a blind 
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And hunchbacked dwarf with meagre hands, 
Or writhed and coiled around the chairs^ 
Like snakes from unfamiliar lands. 
This done, he said his evening prayers 
In haste, and threw his nightgown on, 
Nor dared to breathe until his head 
Had through the stifling whiteness gone, 
And he had safely reached the bed. 
So safe beneath the sheets he lay. 
Safe from the viewless window-pane, 
Safe from the gaping door, till day 
Should come to mock the night again. 
The gas-jet was a crocus in 
The gardens where he used to linger. 
But sometimes it grew pale and thin. 
And strangely like a shining finger. 
The ceiling held a misty moon, 
Where shadows played a pantomime. 
And draughts made clown and pantaloon 
Caper, while he devised the rhyme. 
Mistier then became the moon. 
And larger loomed the figures there 
To Lancelot, who very soon 
Would join that flickering windy fair ; 
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And now his bended knees have made 
Fantastic mountains of the sheets, 
A black ravine, an ambuscade, 
Then waves o'ersailed by fairy fleets. 
At last he faded into sleep, 
And found that fancies which by day 
Lurk in the unexplored and deep 
Recesses of a lonely way, 
Rose up with more terrific shape. 
And so bewitched him of all motion 
That he was powerless to escape, 
Palsied by some nocturnal potion. 
And he was lost within a town. 
Empty of lamps, not populous. 
With streets that sloped for ever down 
Into dim courtyards cavernous. 
No staunch policeman wandered here 
With comfortable steps and slow, 
No friendly postman could appear 
To save him from a hiding foe. 
And so he moved with beating heart 
Along this sinister, unknown. 
Deserted street, where never cart 
Rattled ; and he remained alone. 
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Alone, he heard a scratching sound 

Deep-hidden in the tallest house, 

And swift he flew above the ground 

And left this city ominous. 

While as he sped, the lamps grew bright, 

And all his way was lit by gold, 

And at pale windows faces white 

Gibbered until his blood ran cold. 

At last he tried to fall once more, 

But found that he must sink and sink 

Until he reached a corridor, 

Through which he swam towards the brink 

Of a vast gloomy precipice. 

Yawning before him as a grave. 

He leaped within it in a trice 

And wandered through a golden cave, 

Where with small hammers tiny folk 

Scratched massive rocks that glinted red. 

Scratched louder, louder till he woke, 

And, listening found himself in bed. 

The bed-posts glittered evilly : 

His heart beat like a hammer then : 

He listened in an agony, 

But like the noise of a quill-pen, 
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Alas ! he heard the scratching still. 
And closer drew the friendly clothes, 
And wondered if a mouse could fill 
A room with eager-working foes. 
He asked himself the time, and thought 
Of those white flower-ghosts so kind, 
Dead dandelions elfin-wrought, 
Whose hours are blown away by wind. 
Suddenly up in bed he sat. 
And listened breathless to the noise. 
And even prayed to see a rat 
Move stealthily among his toys. 
Rather than see the carpet twitch, 
And shining fingers crawling through. 
Yet no dead fingers could unstitch 
A gaudy carpet woven true. 
The scratching did not cease, the sight 
He dreaded did not yet appear. 
Oh the long terror of this night ! 
And was the morning still not near ? 
The roses on the walls took form 
To run a terrifying race, 
And seemed to thrill before the storm 
Of shadows sweeping o'er their face. 
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The pillow was a fortress now 
For Lancelot to hide his head, 
And 'scape the flowery shadow-show. 
Or dull the scratching of the dead. 
Hope only lived in that thin streak 
Of glass not covered by the blind. 
At length he saw the greyness seek 
To force an entry, yet behind 
The fingers made a slow advance: 
But suddenly the scratching ceased, 
The jalousies began to dance 
Like sunlit water, while the East 
Told that the day was on the wing — 
He heard the sparrows twittering. 



BURfORD, 1904. 
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ELEGY ON A CHILD 

No cypress shades thy grave, no myrtle grows, 
No yew-tree scatters berries on thy tomb; 
But here and there an early violet blows, 
A tuft of London pride, a sprig of broom ; 
And passing men who seek thy effigy 
Find their remembrance in green rosemary. 

Upon an April morning, when the pear 

With cloud of falling blossom flecked the grass. 

And crimson-breasted linnets sang the year 

And its impassioned entry, thou alas I 

Thou and the daffodils together died. 

Faced windy March and drooped at sweetheart-tide. 

Abingdon, 1906. 
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THE HILL OF DEATH 

To E. D. S. 

In a long hour oi discontent 
And immature bewilderment. 
Scorning the willows and the stream, 
The pastures where the townsfolk dream 
All through the summer afternoon — 
The sleepy Sabbath hours of June— 
I sought the grey-green upland down. 

For speedwells splashed by sun and wind, 

And field forget-me-nots I pined, 

And little sea-blue butterflies 

Like dancing thoughts of summer skies : 

So I abjured both men and books. 

And nought save the slow caw of rooks 

Followed me from the dreaming town. 

Ambition now was bom, and woke 
My spirit as I saw the smoke 
Curl upwards from the sloping street, 
All breathless in midsummer heat ; 
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The thought of gossips by each door 
Talking, talking evermore, 
Filled me with strange activity. 

Soon the bell for evening prayer 
Would float along the golden air, 
And up the grey aisle one by one 
The folk would go; the setting sun. 
Through the wide-open western door, 
Would shine in aureoles on the floor 
Around each knightly efiigy. 

And I alone must hate such peace, 
And I alone must wish surcease 
Of tranquil dreams, and fling away 
That amber hour of fleeting day. 
I only should not hear the birds 
Chirping above the preacher's words, 
I should not see the people kneel. 

And then, the benediction given, 
Each boy and girl with thoughts of Heaven 
Would rise and slowly homeward go. 
Or linger till the afterglow 
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Should quicken with a crimson bloom 

Those sculptured saints, and through the gloom 

The azure-footed dusk should steal. 

But I, pursued by harsh unrest. 

Set out upon an unknown quest; 

Chose the long down's white treeless road, 

And with the urgent wind I strode 

Higher and higher, till I turned 

And saw the peace my soul had spurned 

Lie on the^vrs^ley far below, 

I wandered on until the day 
Had up the hillside sped away, 
And night's close-gathered tapestries 
Rustled within the twilight breeze; 
Far down the sky I heard the roll 
Of thunder-volleys, like the dull 
Sound of an army's overthrow. 

I pressed upon the upland road. 

And marvelled, where lean sign-posts showed 

To unimaginable towns 

A way across the haunted downs, 

r 
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The stars came out : the grey starlight 
Would fashion many a spectral knight 
Of vapour, wind and nothingness. 

I saw a huddled cairn of stones 
The burial-place of giant bones : 
Primaeval voices on the blast 
Called to me as I hurried past 
Its diadem of withered firs — 
A refuge for strange ministers 
Of old religions worship^ 



Till for a space the way came wild, 
With rocks and broken branches piled, 
Marking where a storm had blown, 
And in its path destruction sown. 
All night my casement-hasps had twitched 
As though by skinny hands bewitched; 
It was the tempest sweeping by. 

But soon the way was clear again. 
And gleamed across the upland, plain 
And straight, even in the starshine white, 
Sharpening till it pierced the ni^t. 
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I hurried on, because the wind 
Followed me like the breath behind 
Of a great silent company. 

So soft it blew upon my neck, 

So wickedly, I tried to shriek 

Defiance to that following. 

But neither prayers nor curses bring 

Dismay upon an equipage, 

For whom the sky is a small stage 

And earth a moment in a tune. 

At last low down in the dark East, 
Where the long hillside dipped and ceased 
Sheer to the sky, a reddened claw 
Crept very slowly forth: I saw 
(Such fevered fancies come at even) 
Satan's hooked finger clutch at Heaven ! 
I looked ag^n — it was the moon I 

It was a horned moon which came 
Heeling through Heaven, yet who would name 
So sinister a moon, Dian ? 
Thessalian witches cast a ban 
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Upon the huntress of the skies, 
Seeking to drag her down with cries 
And incantations on the hills. 

Slowly she 'soaped the sorcerers, 
Pricking the sable night with spurs, 
Till she secure on high could shine 
With her old splendour crystalline. 
But still I hurried on my road — 
A waning moon would seem to bode, 
For all beneath her beams, great ills. 

And now I saw, in silver silent space, 

The downs go dipping like a moon-washed sea 

And, with the yellow seaweed's floating grace, 

The wind-stirred cornfields move unceasingly. 

Too soon I wearied of this tranquil' scene 

Where countless poppies drugged the earth to rest, 

And hastened on my road again with keen 

Desires and hopes astir within my breast : 

I thought to clip the wings of vagrant Love 

And prison Youth for ever with a chain 

Of beauty, fame, desires and pleasures wove; 

And I forgot the moon was on the wane, 
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And I forgot that terrors lurk by night, 

And gusty spectres haunt a lonely road; 

When suddenly my heart leapt in affright 

And faster came my breath, yet on I strode. 

An icy wind went moaning far and wide, 

So that the grasses quivered for a while 

As if a company of ghosts had sighed 

And swept across the country, mile on mile. 

It seemed to me they fled some wicked thing, 

Those melancholy pilgrims of the air. 

As if some bat-winged fiend had sought to spring 

Upon them when they passed his demon-lair. 

Yet still I pressed upon my road, dismayed 

By beating fear of what my eyes would see 

Over the hill's brow, hidden in the shade 

Cast by the dry arms of a withered tree. 

But I could never turn my steps about, 

Dreading I might be taken as I ran 

And hooked by some too stealthy nail stretched out, 

Or caught by some enchanter tall and wan. 

Again that wind went whistling through the wheat, 

And in its breath was mingled fire and ice, 

Wrapping the air as with a winding-sheet 

Or banner from a murky tower of Dis ; 
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Then all the length of that white-flashing road 

Was darkened by a shadow huge as night, 

As if a hooded giant somewhere strode 

With league-long steps, holding a star for light 

I gazed into the sky and thought to see 

Loom high above the clouds a Titan shape 

Upon whose bulk the sailing moon would be 

Wrecked like a boat upon a rocky cape; 

But nothing marred the sky's serenity 

Save the slow wings of owls in search of prey— 

('About the mouth of Hell no bird may fly/ 

Therefore this shadow was not Hell's highway.) 

Nor did it dwindle as I hurried on; 

For when I looked behind I saw its head 

Gliding along the path I came upon ; 

And in the fields on either side were spread 

Its hands, with fingers longer than the wheat 

And thinner than the thinnest barley-blade. 

I trampled on its body, but my feet 

Were hidden where they touched this living shade. 

In such wise for a space I marched ahead 

In muffled progress, terror-spurred, until 

At last I saw, like a moon-silvered shred. 

The road begin to mount a sombre hilL 
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So often wanderers in desert lands 

Have stumbled, dry-lipped, in a cloudy dream 

Day after day across the quiet sands, 

And hailed at last the welcome ocean's gleam. 

I hastened eager for the air and light : 

About the shade a drear miasma clung, 

A chamel smell, a thought of bones, a blight 

Such as old graveyards cast upon the young. 

And now I walked along the clearer strip 

Of road which ran between the shadow's legs. 

Legs long as fir trees, knotted at the hip, 

Stilted and thin and fleshless as two pegs. 

But when I reached the shadow's feet and stood 

Expectant at the base of that grim hill, 

No living form broke the vast solitude. 

Nought save a cricket's chirp the void to fill, 

Ticking like Time with unrelenting note. 

I turned myself towards the sound to scan 

The road and saw, at the shade's edge, a mote, 

Fashioned in every detail like a man, 

With out-stretched arras forbidding my advance. 

I knelt to watch more close this cobweb-thing. 

And sudden terror blanched my countenance 

When I divined its fingers beckoning: 
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A thought prophetic made me turn my head, 

And lo ! the shadow lay with outstretched arms. 

The earth was desolate : the owls had fled : 

Far off I heard them voice their shrill alarms. 

The shadow lay with outstretched arms o'erspread 

Upon the surface of the earth, immense. 

Haply the parched Equator saw its head 

Darken the jungles with a gloom more dense ; 

Haply its farthest fingers touched the pole, 

And on the sunlight of that Northern land, 

Across the reddened ice a twilight stole, 

As envoy of the winter night at hand. 

That such a mote could overshade the earth, 

Oppressed the finite vision of my eyes 

With wonderment, dismay, and fearful mirth; 

But when it grew and gathered giant size 

Till I in turn became the mote, and it 

The man, slow in my veins the cold blood welled, 

And all imagination seemed to flit 

Away, like a thin ghost by dawn dispelled. 

And now he swam the sky as 'twere a sea 

Whose tides were flowing night and ebbing day, 

Whose last horizon was infinity; 

Then comets like small fish fled from his way, 
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And, as he blew aside like foam each cloud 
And blackened with his bulk the pallid moon, 
Planets and stars like drops of water flowed, 
Clustered, and glistened, all about him strewn. 
The cricket's chirp which erst my heart had stirred 
Now smote against the sky with rasping breath, 
Until I knew the sound that I had heard 
Was the unfathomable voice of Death. 

BURFORD, 1906. 
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THE ASTRONOMER TO HIS MISTRESS 

If every shooting star that flies 
In silver feathers through the air, 
I stole from out Heaven's armouries, 
And gave them all for thee to wear, 
They would not be a treasure fit for thee. 

If Heaven were in a china bowl, 

The sun a magnet in my hand 

That drew the moon from pole to pole 

And stirred up meteors like sand, 

I should not have a treasure like to thee. 

If I rode on a comet's tail 

And saw the earth spin round in fire, 

And constellations melt like hail 

Upon a universal pyre. 

Worlds would not burn as I now burn for thee. 

BURFORD, 1905. 
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ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF A 
FAVOURITE BULLDOG 

To Fay 

Thou need'st not any longer fear the snow, 
And howl despondent when the driving rain 
Bids thee frequent the rug and fireside-glow, 
Or draws thee hopeless to the window pane : 
For thee all Winters have long gone before. 
And endless Springs await thee evermore. 

For now across an amaranthine field 

The spirits of bad rabbits flee thy bark. 

And haply some dread fox, sent unannealed 

Below, is chased into the outer dark, 

Where spectral traps and ghostly gins abound, 

And through the gloom the hostile horns resound. 

May no tall keeper's ghost thy steps affright. 
May no malicious cat pursue thee dead, 
And may no errand-boy's uneasy sprite 
Fling vapour-woven baskets at thy head ! 
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May all Plutonian dogs thy advent hail 
And Cerberus in welcome wag his tail ! 

Sleep on in quiet meads of asphodel. 

And if in dreams thy thoughts fly back to earth, 

Dream kindly of us, faithful sentinel, 

Who mourn the empty mat upon the hearth, 

The idle collar and neglected plate. 

Which on thy unfamiliar absence wait. 

And when we shiver by the Stygian mere, 
Above the lamentations through the dark, 
Upon the bank remote, shall we not hear 
A hollow and attenuated bark ? 
Then with the hero-dogs we'll see thee stand 
Alert to greet us on the murky strand. 



Abingdon, 1906. 
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TO A GOLDEN BRACELET CAST UP 

BY THE SEA 

To C. A. K. 

I FOUND thee glittering on the beach, half-hid 
In dull cornelian and the drift of sand : 
Long was thy faring, late the easeful tide 
That broke and left thee on this quiet strand. 
Thin art thou from the rolling water's rage, 
And murky after centuries of gloom : 
Fear not, thou hast achieved thy pilgrimage, 
And evermore the sun will light thy tomb. 

What dreams thou conjurest of ancient ships 
Sailing at sunset from a crowded quay. 
Whose rhythmic oars reverberate like whips 
Upon the deepening violet of the bay: 
High on the hillside lamps begin to peer 
And wink upon the water's ebb and flow, 
As down the stillness comes a faint-heard cheer 
From throats for ever silent years ago. 
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Was it upon some breathless night of stars, 

That thou didst glide from wrist of ivory 

In sudden steep descent, thy golden bars 

Still flashing like a ripple on the sea? 

Or didst thou glimmer many fathoms down, 

Adorning as in life the funeral 

Of some sad maid untimely lost, whose gown, 

Broidered with amber seaweed, was her pall ? 

Or wert thou in a coffer of rich wood, 
With silks of Coromandel, and huge gems 
Of rubies glowing redder than the blood 
Of orient monarchs slain, whose diadems 
On damask softly lay in ordered line? 
In that cold hollow underneath thy hasp, 
Did tawny Ethiopian topaz shine, 
Until the tempest swept it from thy clasp? 

Better for thee, if some inland princess, 
Asleep on the cool margin of a well. 
Had let thee fall; still would the sun's caress 
Have flattered thee in that round crystal cell 
Where, in a circumscribed reflected world 
Of blackened boughs and palest silver skies, 
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Thou wouldst have dwelt serene, save when empeaiied 
And wrought by raindrops to fantastic size. 



Better for thee, than to forget the earth 
And her small meadows, or the sound of bees 
In terraced gardens, and the evening mirth 
Of haymakers, when through the wavy trees 
The starshine flits and sparkles overhead. 
But thou wast rolling on in emerald night. 
Where the wide eyes of fish pursuing shed 
Through naked coral-boughs a frozen light. 



The bones of divers, whiter than the sheen 

Of their ungathered pearls, delayed thy path; 

And chests, worn soft as cushions, hast thou seen. 

Ooze ducats for a sea-god's aftermath : 

Most strange and forlorn visions frighted thee 

On thy unvoyageable course, grey ghosts 

From that dead population of the sea 

Which haunts forgotten wrecks and drowned coasts. 

Then didst thou wander down the flowing streets 
Of that sad city of Armorica, 
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Whose bells chime when the wind-stirred water beats 
Upon each dome and spire and cupola. 
There only fish swim silent in and out 
The swinging casements of deserted rooms, 
There from cold chimneys wreathM eddies spout, 
And, where rain pattered once, an ocean booms. 

Too late thou comest, message from the dead, 
Too late, the eager lover long hath gone, 
And long ago her troubled spirit fled: 
Thou wilt not find again her skeletoa 
Stay then, the peace of long sea-shores is thine, 
Those lovers are beyond the ocean's reach. 
Be thou their gravestone, their unwritten line, 
Where thou dost glitter on a sunlit beach. 

BURFORD, 1906. 
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A TRAGEDY OF PROVENCE 

To S. B. 

''Alas! that dawn should come so soon 
To gild your locks, my dearest one, 
Alas ! the setting of the moon 
For tulips yellow in the sun. 

Alas! that this tall pear-tree's snows 
Should melt at dawn, and nightingales 
No more enchant this orchard-close, 
And ripple through a thousand dales. 

Then do not heed the angry morn, 
Then do not take your mouth from mine. 
Ah ! not for us is night outworn. 
For mark where in your lattice shine 

Undimmed the lamps you lit at eve, 

To guide me through the deepening gloom, 

And shaded with a velvet sleeve. 

That you might watch from darkened room 
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The swaying of the long wet grass ; 
And when across that clearing, slow, 
Too slow for you, I seemed to pass, 
How wan your eager face would show. 

How fearful were you lest you heard 
The sigh of a long arrow's flight, 
When in the wind a blossom stirred 
Or a quick star fled down the night 

Then do not look towards the East, 
Until from out that topmost bough. 
The thrush proclaims that night has ceased. 
I swear the dawn shall not come now." 

So spake a lover once in May, 
While she with her soft virgin pride 
Her little body held at bay, 
When his lean dagger pressed her side. 

In fallen cherry-bloom she stood; 
The pearls upon her cobweb lawn 
Glimmered; a chill breeze twitched her hood; 
A starling whistled; it was dawn. 
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Dawn in the blossom by her feet, 

Dawn in her lover's hazel eyes, 

Dawn in their hearts, came clear and sweet, 

And held them with a strange surprise. 

The sun came up behind the hill: 
Deep-folded in his arms she lay. 
Deeper and deeper, silent still. 
While many birds sang in the day. 

"I will not leave you thus," he cried, 
"I will not leave you, dearest one. 
Ride, ride with me, the world is wide, 
And we may learn to love the sun. 

My horse waits yonder by the brook, 
Against a tree stand lance and sword — ^" 
He won her with a sudden look. 
And kept her with a whispered word. 

In his strong arms she rode all day 
Until the armour bruised her breast, 
And still they hurried on their way. 
Staring into the scarlet west. 

G 2 
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But swift behind them came the night 
And drove them into shadow-land. 
"One kiss, one kiss before the fight, 
One touch, one touch of your white hand ! " 

Then fifteen lances shook and fought. 
Like willows in a winter wind. 
Then fifteen swords the starlight caught, 
And all his wounds was none to bind. 

Her lily-wristed hand shone out. 
When the great moon came sailing up, 
The while her kinsmen with a shout, 
Sent round a merry loving-cup. 

Then, gaping all about her stood, 
And drenched her brow with lees of wine ; 
And since it seemed to be his blood, 
She thanked them with a frozen sign. 

They wrapped her in his riding-cloak, 
They put his bridle in her hand : 
They cared not that her heart was broke, 
Nor that her soul was dry as sand 
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Long in her lattice every eve, 
Undimmed, two rusty lanterns shone, 
Both shaded with a velvet sleeve — 
She did not think her love was gone. 



BURFORD, 1907. 
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FIRST LOVE 

You asked me yesterday why you were dear, 
And pressed me sorely for a quick reply: 
I told you that it was your sympathy — 
Nay more, perhaps I made it so appear, 
That, were I free, you should not still be freer; 
Yet am I one so vowed to minstrelsy, 
If you again should, wondering, ask me why, 
I say it is your mouth which makes me fear. 

■ 

Maiden, your mouth is April in its play. 

And, as her changing moods of sun and rain 

Express the elemental pangs of earth, 

So do your lips reflect your soul's swift way. 

The momentary joy, the endless pain, 

The travail that attends on young Love's birth. 

BURFORD, 1905. 
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DREAM LOVE 

At sunset, when the golden gnats do weave 
Their populous web across the golden sky, 
I slept beneath a willow yester-eve, 
And dreamed of kisses in a privacy 
Of sun-dyed sleep, until I woke to find 
A summer rain was falling soft as dew; 
So have I learned that even the western wind 
Is quick with brimming kisses won from you. 

Haply in Hellas lovers long ago 

Watched on its yellow sands the azure seas 

Break with a ripple quiet as the snow, 

Till troubled by a little western breeze : 

Then, where the wind-enchanted water creamed, 

Rose Aphrodite — so those lovers dreamed. 

BURFORD, 1905. 
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RENUNCIATION 

I ASK you, if I choose the lonely lane, 
And tread renunciation's thorny way, 
Still fragrant with the memory of May, 
Whose blossom was so soon o'erblown by rain, 
Whose crimson fruit was all untimely slain, 
Shall I be more to you than broken spray, 
Worn for a night of some sweet yesterday. 
That dies at dawn upon a dying strain ? 

Shall I be more ?, yet could I well be less, — 

I who have touched your hair, your lips, your eyes, 

And held you for a moment's wild appeal ? 

I will not fade into forgetfulness, 

When I have stood before you in such wise. 

Hallowed by Love's imperishable seal. 

BURFORD, 1905 
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PRESENTIMENT 

A THOUSAND larks enchant the windy morn, 

Innumerable on the upland air: 

Green goes the yaffle, while the brown earth bare 

Is misted green with hope of Summer's com. 

Then will you see within that budding thorn 

A ruined nest tell of another year. 

Chill strikes the wind, the fretful clouds ensnare 

The sun; already Spring is overworn. 

So have I watched my new love's morning-face, 

And, in a lily-rosed idolatry, 

Forgot the unlaid past in our embrace; 

Till, wakened by autumnal prophecy, 

I have shrunk back before dead Love's disgrace. 

Stabbed by the presage of mortality. 

BURFORO, 1905. 
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THE GHOST 

O DIM enchanter, ancient heretic, 

Whose meagre phantom still affrights the house, 

And haunts this arched entry, hazardous 

Of old to children, when they passed it quick 

And trembled, where the drifting snow lay thick. 

To see thy hollow footprints cavernous, 

Dost thou still mutter spells calamitous, 

Or plot an unimaginable trick? 

On some forgotten midnight long ago 
Thou didst depart into the haggard storm, 
Thy thin appeals scarce heard above the rain. 
How many demons hailed thy overthrow. 
Mopping and mowing round thy shrivelled form. 
Flung headlong to inexpiable pain ! 

Oxford, 1905. 
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IN RED AND WHITE 

How red the sun set on that afternoon 

Behind the wintry hill and, in our sight, 

More red because the snow was all so white. 

Low in the West we saw a stripling moon, 

Fading before the errant stars had strewn 

The sky. Then wished we in that frail moonlight, 

You for I know not what, I that I might 

Wish once again by you in flowerful June. 

And now the green-ruffed aconites are here. 
And huddling snowdrops whisper when they see 
Your red and white at chilly Candlemass : 
But when carnations and proud pinks appear, 
I next will wish that you and I may be 
Where Summer stays and seasons do not pass. 

BURFOROf 1905. 
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SONGS OF DREAMS 

To E. C. 

Lady of dreams, whose antique minstrelsy 
Echoes along the yellow shores of sleep, 
And passes with its singing up the steep 
Pierian slope where the nine Muses lie ; 
Apollo sent thee wreaths of rosemary, 
That thou might'st so remember still to keep 
Thy tears for all who have forgot to weep, 
A consolation and a litany. 

I too have travelled under the slow moon, 
And watched princesses, in dim sea-green gowns, 
Combing their locks at casements diamonded. 
Sure am I now it was thy far-heard tune 
Which held them charmed among the roses red. 
So that the moonlight silvered all their crowns. 

BURFORD, 1905. 
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TO THE FIRST PRIMROSE IN MY 

GARDEN 

To E. E. O. 

I FOUND thee in a sheltered garden nook 

Amid the aconites and snowdrops wan : 

The parsimonious February sun 

Must sure have lent thee that half careworn look 

Of childish wonderment, swift overtook 

By fancied fears, and loves, and life begun. 

What April-call aroused thee, quiet nun. 

That thy dark cloister is too soon forsook ? 

The western sky still holds a thought of rain, 

The thrush is singing in the sycamore 

To mellow the fast-lengthening eventide ; 

But fickle is the windy weather-vane. 

And daffodils keep close the golden store 

That will enchant our steps when thou hast died. 

BURFORD, 1905. 
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TO THE BLACKBIRD 

Bird of the orange beak and sable wing, 
Triumphant madrigal of earth's desire ! 
Thy sudden voice doth mock thy mute attire; 
Thy revelry makes all the woodland ring, 
So that the very shadows seem to sing, 
Which thou, melodious shadow, dost inspire : 
It is no light thing to have heard thee quire, 
Thou sombre-suited herald of the Spring. 

How we have waited in the silent mead. 
Through Winter we have waited, bright-eyed bird. 
For thee and April's white and azure skies! 
Soon as thy shrill-voiced carolling is heard 
We shall go dreaming of anemones. 
And wake to find that Spring is come indeed. 

BURFORD, 1905. 
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TO THE YELLOW AMMER 

Thou pilgrim of the white road, friendly bird, 

How golden shine thy wings in wintry snows 

Upon that traveller who lonely goes. 

Until he laughs, as if the sun had stirred 

His heart with April melodies faint-heard. 

As thy nine notes sound from the wayside sloes; 

And, as thou flittest with him, ever close. 

But ever leading him, his will is spurred. 

When all the gods from high Olympus fled. 
To seek a mortal wage in disarray, 
Sure Hermes left for thee his golden wings 
Which erst to comfort travellers had sped, 
For thee to cheer the thronged and quiet way 
With promise of new moons and endless Springs. 

BURFORD, 1905. 
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A SONNET FOR HAPPY LOVERS 

'' If thou shouldst die, ah ! sweet, if thou shouldst 

die!" 
So runs the rhyme of this mad world's romance, 
That drives it to confide in viewless Chance, 
And ask of silent lips its destiny : 
There in the caverns of Futurity, 
Where unshaped Hopes and Disappointments dance, 
Waiting the hammer of hard Circumstance, 
Rings but the echo of its questioning cry. 

If thou shouldst die, I could not watch the moon 
Waxing each month to splendour crystalline. 
As in the season of our true love's grace ; 
But yet if I should spur my soul too soon 
To follow thy swift soul, I fear lest mine 
Should haste in vain upon an endless race. 

Abingdon, 1906. 
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BRIDAL DAY 

This bridal day with gold I will enchain, 
And wear its hours like rubies on my heart, 
That you and I from Love may never part 
While still these jewelled monuments remain. 
These monuments, wrought out of hours, contain 
The wounds inflicted on me by Love's dart, 
That stung with such intolerable smart. 
Until to-day we vanquished Time and Pain. 

And now I wear this crimson diadem 
Where late my heart I did incarnadine 
With open wounds in passionate array. 
Unhealed until your eyes looked down at them. 
And crystallized their sanguine dropis to shine 
In captured moments of our bridal day. 



Westminster, 1905. 
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THE LILIES OF THE FIELD 

To F. L. U. 

Thy soul is not enchanted by the moon; 

No influential comet draws thy mind 

To steeps intolerable where all behind 

Is dark, and many ruined stars are strewn. 

But thou, contented, canst enthrall the tune 

That haunts each wood and every singing wind; 

Thou, fortunate philosopher, canst find 

The dreams of Earth in every drowsy noon. 

Match not thy soul against the seraphim: 

They are no more than moths blown to and fro 

About the tempest of the eternal Will. 

Rest undismayed in field and forest dim 

And, childlike, on some morning thou shalt know 

The certain faith of a March dafibdil. 



BURFORD, 1907. 
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EPILOGUE 

To F. C. M. 

Our love came not upon a May-day mom, 
It was not kindled by the eyes of Spring 
Nor quickened by midsummer harvesting, 
Nor did it ripen with the ripening corn : 
But underneath grey skies our love was bom, 
On windy eves, a blown autumnal thing. 
Which grew to hardihood amid the swing. 
The clamour, and the surge of men toil-worn. 

And I am glad it was not wrought by fays. 
Of primrose-blooms and star-shed gossamer ; 
And I am glad it came when tempests blow; 
For Love which has endured the busy ways 
And met the storm, is not a sojourner. 
To come with swallows and with swallows go. 



Abingdon, 1906. 



